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All scholars he admitted to privilege of clergy, thus
placing them under the judgment of ecclesiastical
tribunals alone. In the universities, as he saw, were
rising up strong and firm supports of the monarchic
claims. The contests of the schoolmen, the passionate
pursuit of reality through the shifting mirage of
intangible phenomena, were training thinkers who
should find moral bases for the assertions of royal power.
Theologians were debating theories which gave tradi-
tional and scriptural support to the assumptions of the
crown, and lawyers were elaborating a science which
should confirm the sovereign as the source and centre of
all authority.
This survey of the different estates and classes with
which the crown was brought into relation, and of
Philip's policy towards them, aids us in estimating the
difficulties, as well as the strength, of the monarchy in
the early thirteenth century. But no picture of the
social order would be complete which did not take
account of the general spirit of lawlessness which accom-
panied the gradual decay of the feudal system. France,
even more than other nations, was year by year in
different districts the prey of wandering bands of dis-
banded soldiers, mercenaries discharged after a short
campaign, and petty knights who had little to lose by
almost avowedly assuming the life of freebooters. The
constant wars between small feudal lords, merging into
or shooting off from the great racial or dynastic hostili-
ties, covered the country with reckless warriors, whose
whole work was fighting, and whose hand was against
every man. Soon every man's hand was against them.
From Borne and in many a local synod the Church put